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. WHEN FOUND— 


WF teem of difference there have been, points of difference there 

are, points of difference there will be between the two great 

peoples. But broadcast in England is sown the sentiment that these two 

peoples are essentially one, and that it rests with them jointly to uphold 

the great Anglo-Saxon race .. . and all its achievements before the world. 
* * * * * 

These words, uttered by Charles Dickens in a speech at New York 
on April 18th, 1868, are recalled to our mind by the momentous decision 
of America to join us shoulder to shoulder in the great task we have 
with our other allies set ourselves to accomplish for the betterment of 
humanity in the titanic strugele, which has for its end such far reaching 
results for the betterment of the world. 

* * * 

In reading President Wilson’s speech—a speech which can be 
described as epoch-making—we are struck by the similarity of the 
sentiment and sincerity which inspired it with those expressed by 
the great novelist when taking leave of his American friends just 
fifty years ago. Britain and America are of the same blood relation, 
they speak the same tongue, “‘ each of whom has,” to quote from 
Dickens’s speech again, ‘“‘in its own way and hour, striven so hard 
and successfully for freedom.” To-day, the hour and the way are 
identical, and it is only natural that both countries should stand side 
by side as the President says, as “‘ champions of the rights of mankind.” 
The feelings of the American for the English are the same as those of 
the English for the American, and among the many ties which bind 
them together as a huge family are the universal regard and affection 
each has for the Universal Dickens, himself the great champion of 
democracy and all that it stands for. “If I know anything of my 
countrymen,” he said in the same speech from which we are quoting, 
“the English heart is stirred by the fluttering of those stars and stripes 
as it is stirred by no other flag that flies excepti sown.” Asa corollary 
to that sentiment may be added the following extract from one of our 
contemporaries, commenting with pride on President Wilson’s speech . 

“Let the Stars and Stripes wave with the Union Jack wherever 
there is somebody or something to save from a bloodthirsty tyranny. 

They should never part company again so long as the world needs 

to be protected from the German threat against the quietness, 

decency and humanity loved by all self-ruling people.” 
* * * * * 


Nothing has given Dickensians greater pride, greater satisfaction, 
and a feeling of greater comfort than America’s declaration, through 


| 
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her President, that she accepts “the gage of battle with this natural 
foe to liberty, and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the 
nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are 
glad . . . to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world, for the 
liberation of its peoples . . . the rights of nations great and small, and 
the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and obedi- 
ence. The world must be safe for democracy. Its peace must be 
planted upon trusted foundations of political liberty.” 
rage Me AS ee 


We are glad too; and there is no name in the history of the world’s 
progress, that stands for those sentiments more than that of Dickens. 
The Dickens Fellowship, in its small way, is founded on the same 
principles, and it is those principles which have bound together the 
lovers of Dickens in America and England, whose flags have always 
waved together in honour of Dickens. Those flags henceforth wave 
together in the mighty battle which now we fight in common for the 
vindication of right over might and tyranny. 

CR Sie Sa * 

We have only just heard of the loss sustained by Mr. and Mrs. T. 
P. Bell, of Waterloo, Liverpool, by the death of their third son, Corporal 
Francis Howard Bell, of the Canadian Contingent, killed in action 
in France early in the year during a heavy bombardment. Although 
somewhat belated we offer our sincere sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell in their great trial. The many friends in the Fellowship to whom 
Mrs. Bell’s arduous and enthusiastic work for the Liverpool branch is 
so well-known will join us in our expressions of deep sorrow in her 
bereavement. Mr. and Mrs. Bell have three other sons in the Army. 
The eldest is attached to the Naval Base in Edinburgh, the youngest 
is in France, and the second boy is in hospital in England recovering 
slowly from the wrack of war. A noble and patriotic record indeed. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Bransby Williams is giving his Dickens Lecture-Recital in 
aid of the Scottish Women War Hospitals at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, on the afternoon of May 15th next, when Sir J. Forbes- 
Robertson will preside. We understand the recital will be under Royal 
Patronage. Although Mr. Williams has given this Lecture-Recital 
on one or two occasions in the Provinces, this will be his first public 
appearance as a lecturer in London. Dickens lovers should therefore 
not miss this opportunity of enjoying what we know will prove a rare 
treat for them. The prices of admission will be as usual. 

Pe Sw Seba Seas 

It is with great sorrow that we have to record the death of Miss 
Georgina Hogarth in her 91st year, which took place on April 19th 
last. Further reference is made on another page. 

a ARC AP ees 

The Dickens Fellowship loses an ardent and sympathetic adherent 
by the death of Sir Francis C. Burnand, which took place at Ramsgate 
on April 21st, at the age of eighty-one. 

THe Eprror. 
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DICKENS AND DOUGLAS JERROLD 
A WELL-LOVED FRIEND 


By J. W: T. LEY 
I 


eee ome DICKENS had very few friends whom he held in higher 

esteem than Douglas Jerrold. To the average man of the present 
generation Jerrold is hardly a figure of flesh and blood. It is a pity, 
because in reality, beneath his cold exterior, behind the biting wit, 
there beat a tender heart; behind the satirist, there was a man of a 
lovable and winsome nature, who could be the most delightful of 
companions and truest of friends to those who had once won his con- 
fidence. And who more likely to win his confidence than the Boz 
of the late “thirties”? and early “ forties.’”’ Both had studied in 
hard schools, and both had come out of the ordeal with a passionate 
desire to do something to make the world brighter for those who should 
come after them. Those early experiences had made Jerrold angry 
with the world; they had not taught him the broad, good-humoured 
tolerance that they had taught Dickens, but they had made him, 
as they had made the other, tender and sympathetic with those who 
suffered from the world’s cruelty and neglect. To a man of Jerrold’s 
nature, the friendship of Dickens must have meant much. And he 
valued it: saving only Blanchard’s, there was no friendship that he 
valued more. And that Dickens had a great regard for him, there is 
plenty of evidence to show. 

Yet even Dickens could not win Jerrold’s confidence at once. They 
met first in 1835, and in 1844, we find Dickens writing: “I wish we 
had not lost so much time in improving our personal knowledge of 
each other.” They had been friends all those nine years, but there 
had been none of that mutual confidence which is the highest mani- 
festation of friendship. Henceforth, however, it existed, and with a 
brief unhappy interruption, it lasted to the end. What brought 
them together in the beginning I do not know, but one suspects that 
the meeting was a result of Dickens’s love of the stage. What more 
natural than that the young reporter just then thinking of adopting 
the stage as his profession, should seek the acquaintance of the author 
of Black Eye’d Susan? It is mere speculation, of course, but it is 
at least within the bounds of probability. In the years that followed, 
there were much good-fellowship, and many friendly meetings, as 
Forster puts it. They met frequently at gatherings of the Shakespeare 
‘Club, of which Jerrold had been one of the founders, and Jerrold was 
one of the most frequent visitors at Twickenham during the summer 
of 1838. 

Macready mentions many dinner parties at which the friends were 
present, and Blanchard Jerrold, in his biography of his father, recalls 
a happy evening at his home when the host and Dickens and Forster 
and Maclise and Macready “ indulged in a most active game of leap 
frog, the backs being requested to turn in any obtrusive ‘ twopenny,’ 
with the real zest of fourteen!” And he adds: “ Never were boys 
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more completely possessed of the spirit of the game in a seminary 
playground.” It is not easy to conjure up the picture in its complete- 
ness. Dickens and Maclise and Forster ?—yes; Jerrold ?—h’m, 
well, yes; but Macready !—the staid and sedate W.C. M. playing at 
leap frog! It almost baffles imagination ! 

In 1843, Dickens and Jerrold had an amusing correspondence. 
Benjamin Webster set the ball rolling by offering a prize of £500 for 
the best five-act comedy. Jerrold allowed his art to play round 
this, and rallied all his friends as possible competitors. To Dickens 
he wrote :— 


Of course, you have flung Chuzzlewit to the winds, and are hard 
at work upon a comedy. Somebody—lI forget his name—told me 
that you were seen at the Haymarket door, with a wet newspaper 
in your hand, knocking frantically for Webster . . . Mind, you must 
send in your play by Michaelmas—it is thought Michaelmas day 
itself will be selected by many of the competitors; for, as there 
will be about five hundred (at least) comedies, and as the Committee 
cannot read above two at a sitting, how—unless, indeed, they 
raffle for choice—can they select the true thing—the phoenix from 
the geese—by January Ist, 1844. You must make haste, so don’t 
go out o’ nights. 


To which Dickens entering into the spirit of the fooling, as he so 
well knew how to do, replied as follows :— 


Yes, you have anticipated my occupation. Chuzzlewit be d—d. 
High comedy and five hundred pounds are the only matters I can 
think of. I=geall it The One Thing Needful, or A Part is Better 
than the Whole. 

* * * * * 

But I have my comedy to fly to. My only comfort! I walk 
up and down the street at the back of the theatre every night and 
peep in at the green-room window, thinking of the time when 
** Dickins ” will be called for by excited hundreds, and won’t come 
till Mr. Webster . . . shall enter from his dressing-room, and quelling 
the tempest with a smile, beseech that wizard, if he be in the house 
(here he looks up at my box), to accept the congratulations of the 
audience, and indulge them with a sight of the man who has got 
five hundred pounds in money, and it’s impossible to say how much 
in laurel. Then I shall come forward, and bow once—twice—- 
thrice—roars of approbation— Brayvo—brarvo—hooray—hoorar— 
hooroar—one cheer more; and asking Webster home to supper, 
shall declare eternal friendship for that public-spirited individual . . . 

I am always, my dear Jerrold, 
Faithfully your Friend, 
THE CONGREVE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(which I mean to be called in the Sunday papers). 

P.S.—I shall dedicate it to Webster, beginning: *‘ My Dear Sir,— 
When you first proposed to stimulate the slumbering dramatic 
talent of England, I assure you I had not the least idea,”—ete., ete., 
ete. 


Dickens and Jerrold had a true admiration for each other's work. 
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Several times Dickens writes appreciatively of his friend’s books, 
and Forster tells us that he derived special enjoyment from The Story 
of a Feather, whilst to Jerrold himself, he wrote: “I have steadily 
read you and selfishly gratified myself in always expressing the ad- 
miration with which your gallant truths inspired me.” Jerrold’s 
admiration of his friend’s work was no less enthusiastic. In 1843, 
he wrote a most appreciative notice of the Carol in ‘“‘ Punch,” and 
in other journals with which he was associated he paid tribute to 
Dickens’s genius. 

The “ Punch” notice of the Carol drew from Dickens (then at 
Cremona) a long letter in which he wrote: “It was very hearty and 
good of you, Jerrold, to make that affectionate mention of the Carol 
in “ Punch,’ and I assure you it was not lost in the distant object of 
your manly regard, but touched —— 
him as you wished and meant 
it should.” The letter also in- 
cluded this hearty invitation :— 


You rather entertained a 
notion once of coming to see 
me at Genoa. I shall return 
straight, on the ninth of De- 
cember, limiting my stay in 
town to one _ week. Now 
couldn’t you come back with 
me? One journey, that way. 
is very cheap, costing little 
more than twelve pounds ; and 
I am sure the gratification to 
you would be high. [ am 
lodged in quite a wonderful POUGLAS JERROLD 
place, and could put you in 
a painted room, as big as a church and much more comfortable. 
There are pens and ink upon the premises, orange trees, gardens. 
battledores and shuttlecocks, rousing wood-fires for evenings, and 
a welcome worth shaving. 

Come !.. Letter from a gentleman in a country gone to sleep 
to a gentleman in a country that would go to sleep too. and never 
wake again, if some people had their way. You can work in Genoa. 
The house is used to it. It is exactly a week’s post. Have that 
portmanteau looked to, and when we meet, say: ~~ I am coming !” 


The temptation to the hard-worked and none too aftluent Douglas 
Jerrold must have been sore indeed. The forthcoming meeting referred 
to in this letter was that historic gathering at Forster's home on 
December 2nd, 1845, when Dickens read The Chimes to a few of his 
most intimate friends. Jerrold was there at the novelist’s express 
wish— Jerrold I should particularly wish,” he had written to Forster. 
And in the letter from which we have just quoted he had conveyed 
the invitation in these words: * Forster has told you. or will 
tell vou, that [ very much wish you to hear my little Christmas book ; 
and [ hope you will meet me at his bidding in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

. ¢ 
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I have tried to strike a blow upon that part of the brass countenance 
of wicked Cant; when such a compliment is sorely needed at this 
time, and I trust that the result of my training is at least the exhibition 
of a strong desire to make it a staggerer. If yow should think at the 
end of the four rounds (there are no more) that the said Cant in the 
language of ‘ Bell’s Life,’ ‘comes up piping,’ I shall be very much 
the better for it.” 

Upon his return to Italy, Dickens renewed the invitation, and at 
last Jerrold was able to respond. He and Forster and Maclise met 
Dickens at Brussels on his way home, and the party passed a delightful 
week in Flanders. Writing of that week long after, Dickens said = 
“He was the delight of the children all the time, and they were his 
delight. He was in his most brillant spirits and I doubt if he were 
ever more humorous in his life. But the most enduring impression 
that he left upon us who are grown up—and we have all often spoken 
of it since—was that Jerrold, in his amiable capacity of being easily 
pleased, in his freshness, in his good nature, in his cordiality and in 
the unrestrained openness of his heart, had quite captivated us.” 

In subsequent years, when Dickens was in France and Italy writing 
Dombey, he extended further invitations to his friend. To a letter 
containing one of these invitations, Jerrold replied :— 


Let me break this long silence with heartiest congratulation. 
Your book has spoken like a trumpet to the nation, and it is to me 
a pleasure to believe that you have faith in the sincerity of my 
gladness at your triumph. You have rallied your old thousands. 
again; and, what is most delightful, you have rebuked and forever 
‘put down’ the small things, half knave, half fool, that love to 
make the failure they ‘feed on.’ They are under your boot—tread. 
*em to paste. 


Then, after explaining that he had not written before because he 
had hoped against hope to be able to accept the invitation, he con- 
tinued :— 


And so time went on, and Dombey comes out, and now, to be sure, 
I write. Had Dombey fallen apoplectic from the steam-press of 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, of course your letter would still have 
remained unanswered. But, with all England shouting ‘ Viva 
Dickens,’ it is a part of my gallant nature to squeak through my 
quill, ‘ brayvo,’ too. 


Dickens’s reply was as hearty :— 


This day week, I finished my little Christmas book* (writing towards 
the close the exact words of a passage in your affectionate letter 
received this morning: to wit, “after all, life has something serious 
in it?) and ran over here for a week’s rest. I cannot tell you how 
much true gratification I have had in your most hearty letter. 
Forster told me that the same spirit breathed through a notice of 
Dombey in your paper; and I have been saying since to Kate and 
Georgy that there is no such good way of testing the worth of literary 


* The Cricket on the Hearth. 
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friendship as by comparimg its influence on one’s view with any that 
literary animosity can produce. Mr. W. will throw me into a 
violent fit of anger for the moment, it is true; but his acts and 
‘deeds pass into the death of all bad things next day, and right out 
of my memory; whereas a generous sympathy like yours is ever 
present to me, ever fresh and new to me—always stimulating, cheerful 
and delightful. The pain of unjust malice is lost in an hour. The 
pleasure of a generous friendship is the steadiest joy in the world. 


What a glorious and comfortable thing that is to think of ! 
* * * * * 


I have had great success again in magnetism. E., who has been 
with us for a week or so, holds my magnetic powers in great venera- 
tion, and I really think they are by some conjunction of chances 
strong. Let them, or something else, hold you to me by the heart. 
Ever, my dear Jerrold, affectionately your friend, Charles Dickens. 


[To be concluded] 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXLIX. 


AN APPRECIATION 


HAVE read the “Scarlet Pimpernel,” and “Tommy Carteret,” 
too ; 
I have waded Caine’s “‘ The Christian,” and ‘‘ The Master Christian ” 
through, 
The “ Gadfly ” and the “ Westerner,” the “ Boss of Arcady,” 
And I’m weary with the weariness of fiction, don’t you see. 


And I long for David Copperfield, Aunt Betsey, Mr. Dick— 
I want to go with Nicholas and listen to Pickwick, 

To wander round with little Nell, to talk with Chuzzlewit, 
To gaze at Mrs. Wilfer, or with Barnaby to sit. 


To take that ride with Carton, right to the journey’s end, 
To hold his hand and feel the trust inspired by a friend, 

Or if in lighter mood, to meet the Wellers son and sire, 

Or Scrooge, and patient little Tim, that tale would never tire. 


And if our author’s vulgar, well at least his people live 

And stretch their hands from every leaf a hearty clasp to give; 
And in the general atmosphere of dinkiness and dirt 

The purest soul may read him through and not receive a hurt. 


Thou cheerful, hopeful optimist, with faith in God above, 

Purveyor of true sentiment, believer firm in love ; 

Writer who dared expose the wrongs of humble folk and poor, 

Surely to thee was opened wide with praise, the heavenly door. 
E. MAcKINNoN. 

From a Sydney paper. 
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MISS GEORGINA HOGARTH 


By B. W. MATZ 


at LEAVE her my grateful blessing as the best and truest friend 

man ever had.” These words, written by Charles Dickens in 
his Will, ring in the ears at the sad news of the death of Miss Hogarth 
about whom they were written. And those words must have been for 
ever in the minds of the family and descendants of Charles Dickens 
through the ages, as it seems to us, since they were first penned ; and 
his solemn enjoiner to his children “ always to remember how much 
they owe to the said Georgina Hogarth and never be wanting in a 
grateful and affectionate attachment to her, . . . their ever useful, 
self-denying and devoted friend,” has always been affectionately 
regarded, not only by those to whom the appeal was made, but by 
their children and children’s children also. 

Nor was this affection confined merely to relatives. Everybody 
whose privilege it was to know Miss Hogarth personally (and we are 
proud to number ourselves among them), shared with those relatives 
the same high regard and deep affection.. Hers was a charming 
personality ; kind-hearted, gentle, amiable and attractive to all 
with whom she came in contact. And as her great age gradually 
made its impress upon her, she always reminded us of the phrase 
regarding the old lady of the novelist’s creation :— 

‘“ What is prettier than an old lady—except a young lady—when 
her eyes are bright, when her figure is trim and compact, when her 
face is cheerful and calm 2” 

Cheerful and bright always, she was loved by all, young and old, 
who knew her. And now that she is no more, a great tie between 
the present and the past has been severed. 

Georgina was the fourth daughter of George Hogarth and Georgina 
Thomson and was born on 22nd January, 1827. Her father was a 
well-known authority on music and was Sub-Editor and Music Critic 
of the ‘Morning Chronicle” in 1835, and afterwards Editor of the 
“ Evening Chronicle,” to which Dickens contributed some of his 
Sketches by Boz. It was during this time that Dickens made the 
acquaintance of George Hogarth’s family of which there were three 
daughters living. Catherine Thomson, born May 19th, 1815; Mary 
Scott (second of the name), born October 26th, 1819; and Georgina, 
born January 22nd, 1827. Mary Scott (the first of the name), born 
1817 or 1818, died in infancy, whilst a fifth daughter, Helen Isabella, 
born 1833, married Richard Roney and died at Liverpool on December 
Ist, 1890. Their father died on February 12th, 1870. 

There seems some doubt as to the number of children born to George 
Hogarth. It is said there were fourteen. But record only reveals 
ten, of whom five were sons. 

Dickens married Catherine Thomson, who died November 22nd, 
1879 ; Mary Scott (the second), died in his house on May 7th, 1837, 
and a little later Georgina took her place as companion to Mrs. Dickens. 

These few facts concerning the ancestry of Miss Hogarth are of 
interest as supplementing the full story of her life and association 
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with the members of Charles Dickens’s family, which is accessible to 
all in Forster’s Life of the Novelist, and in the published letters of 
Charles Dickens. 

It is not necessary to Dickensians for us to write of Miss Hogarth 
from the points of view these two books afford. Every good Dickensian 
knows these books, and consequently the part she played as “ general 
friend, confidante and factotum”’ to the whole family, as Dickens 
put it toa friend. Were it otherwise, however, it would be impossible 
in the short time at our disposal, to attempt to give anything like an 
adequate account of her personality or of her life. 

She was a great figure, not only in the Dickens family circle, but 
also in the circle of the great Victorian writers, musicians, artists and 
actors. She was a friend of all and those who still remain will feel 
themselves the poorer by her death. 

She was a member of the Boz Club and a Vice-President of the 
Dickens Fellowship, in both of which she showed the keenest interest 
and enthusiasm. She seldom, if ever, missed a dinner of the former, 
and invariably attended the birthday celebration of the latter, when 
her nephew, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, was giving one of his recitals from 
his father’s books. And probably the last time she was seen in public 
was on February 7th, 1916, when Mr. Dickens gave his recital of 
Great Expectations for the first time. She was then in her best spirits, 
enjoyed the recital, and peplaiied her nephew’s performance with 
much vigour. 

To the present writer she was always the good friend, willing to 
give advice and help in matters connected with doubtful points con- 
cerning the great novelist which required more light, and on more 
than one occasion had kindly read articles and made careful marginal 
notes upon the MS., which are naturally highly prized. It was never a 
trouble to her to write long letters in explanation of a point at issue, and 
one is tempted to quote from the large collection received in this way. 
But the printer is waiting and they may serve another occasion. 

Miss Hogarth was a great favourite with all members of the Fellow- 
ship in whose work she took so personal an interest, and the knowledge 
that she will no more grace their meetings by her sympathetic presence 
and interest is difficult to realise. The gap she leaves in our circle 
can never be filled 

Miss Hogarth’s death occurred at her house, 72 Church Street, 
Chelsea, on Thursday evening, April 19th. The funeral took place 
at Mortlake Cemetery on Monday, April 23rd. The Rev. W. J. James, 
senior curate of Mortlake, officiated. The mourners included :— 

Mr. Henry Dickens, K.C., and Mrs. Dickens, Mrs. Perugini, Miss 
Mary Angela Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Philip Dickens, Miss Elaine Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Hawksley, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Whinney, Sir Luke Fildes, Colonel de 
Vere Brooke, Mr. B. W. Matz, Major Thomas and Mr. C. W. Edmond. 

Floral tributes were sent by :—Lady Bell, Sir John and Lady Hare, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Harvey, Lieutenant-General Sir Nevil and Lady 
Macready, Mrs. J. Macready, the Dickens Fellowship, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. W. Matz, Mrs. Alice Newcomer, and from all her close relatives. 
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DICKENS AND THE STAGE 


By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


HERE has been considerable talk from time to time of the im- 
possibility of producing Dickens sympathetically on the stage. 
Indeed, not long ago, when there was a big boom in Dickens in the 
theatres, I came across an article entitled “ The Catastrophe of Dickens 
on the Stage,”’ in which it was argued “that it is growing to be an 
accepted axiom that Dickens cannot be effectively presented on the 
stage.” This statement came upon me with a paralyzing effect, 
and made me ponder. For I remembered that there had been several 
very successful dramatisations of Dickens in the past—in his own 
days, many of which, according to Forster’s “ Life,” the great 
author not only approved of, but to which he lent his aid at re- 
hearsals. And taking twenty-five works of the Master, I find that 
considerably over two hundred versions have been acted in dramatic 
form in the playhouses. Odd, isn’t it, for an author whose works 
present no stage possibilities ? A good majority of these were quite 
substantial successes and drew crowded audiences for many months 
together. However, our sapient critic on the top of this, has laid it 
down that “ the apparent (is it apparent ?) impossibility of dramatizing 
(or rather acting) work which is essentially dramatic, may well be 
a source of wonder, and [ believe that wonder reaches its zenith in 
the minds of those who make the gallant attempt.” And it is pecul- 
iarly pointed out how all attempts at putting the works of Charles 
Dickens on the stage have absolutely failed—have lamentably failed 
to catch the spirit of the Master and his wonderful gallery of persistently 
theatrical characters. Now everything that Dickens wrote, savoured 
more or less of his earliest love—the theatre ; nearly all his characters 
are cast in perpetually accentuated, if not exaggerated mould, for 
the Early Victorians were ina chrysalis state of evolution themselves, 
and in their own daily existence, were extravagant in their being and 
development. All these things Dickens knew and noted. The life 
that was led was extravagant in the extreme, and so were the manners 
and customs of the people, high and low. Dickens critically observed 
these things and aspects, and wrote as he found and knew, tinctured 
with the biography of his own personality, for it cannot be denied 
that Dickens was instinctively an actor “on and off the stage ;” 
exhilaration was the essence of all his caricatures and creations. 
There never was a greater, or more convincing, or more impulsive 
actor and perhaps poser in his drawing of his fellow-men. Through 
his own love of dress and display, his own * get-up” in private life— 
read the biography of James Hain Friswell by his daughter, Mrs. 
Mills—you can recognise in a glorified form many of his magnetic 
creations. The fact is, Dickens tried his own dramatic impersonations 
in his own novels, and brought into the majority of them his own 
personality, with outside observations from here, there and everywhere. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton asserts that Dickens’s characters are not like 
men, women or children. “They are not like human beings. They 
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are greater than that. They are like human souls.” He has said 

many things in his time, but nothing so grotesque as that. All Dickens’s 

characters are absolute everyday human beings, with souls, of course. 

When they had their day with the genius of Dickens to throw a glamour 
over their being, they did not cease to be. They lived, and live more 

than ever now, and that is why they are so admirably adapted for 
portraiture on the stage. Every individual person he drew was 
impregnated with a surprisingly developed character, and character- 

istics of his own. Each one was enveloped in an idiosyncrasy or special 

individuality that was carefully carried through from start to finish. 

Dickens was so precise in his drawing that, indeed, a man would be a 

fool not to be able to enter into, and to grasp all the incidental 

asides that go forward to the final development—eccentric, comic or 

tragic, of every man, woman, and child, that Dickens presented in 

his marvellous panorama of existent personalities. It there is any 

one author who most strongly appeals to the instinct of the actor 
and the dramatist, it is Dickens. Take an everyday, or ordinary 

avtor, who has not “ got there,” but who is striving, and you will 

find that he has two masters who command his most venerated study, 

and those two masters are Shakespeare and Dickens. Thackeray 

only comes third because he is less intimate, because he is elaborate 
and fonder of extraneous detail. Notwithstanding, Thackeray gives 

to the actor a definite desire of a fuller comprehension of the working 
of a man’s mind, and his consequent and subsequent understanding 
of the furtive elusiveness of the power of his diagnosis of the movements 

of the mind, the heart and the soul, of the great, the little, and even 

the ignoble. 

Moreover, in Dickens for stage purposes, you find everything. 
Dickens aspired to the stage always, and although he was naturally 
angry when he found himself pirated by the hacks of the unregener- 
ate, subsidised purveyors of dramatic fare, yet he was not always 
displeased to see his name on the playbills, except when outrage 
outraged all honesty and decency, and in a measure desecrated and 
burlesqued some of his most cherished inventions and creations. It 
is conceded at once that Dickens was not capable of producing an 
absolutely consecutive dramatic plot in any of his works. The elab- 
oration necessary in a novel is of no use for stage purposes. This 
fault or quality detracts from the presentation pure and simple of 
the story on the stage. Everything must be direct so that the 
dullest persons in any audience of many and diverse tastes and 
intellects may have brought home to them the man and the woman 
playing the part on the boards, in order to work out the plot by in- 
evitable and culminating degrees to its finale. In this, Dickens was 
not a success, because all his books contain innumerable miniature 
dramas. He almost invariably had in his main motive many 
intermediary comedies; I say comedies because he was stronger in 
the vis comica than in tragedy. Except in one book, A Tale of Two 
Cities. Here, in the dramatic sense, he was at his greatest. Quite 
half a dozen versions of this beautiful story have been done on the 
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stage and always with the most gratifying success. In one of these, 
Dickens himself assisted in the dramatization with Tom Tavlor. named 
after the book and played at the Lyceum in January, 1860, when Dickens 
“in the kindest manner superintended the production of the pieces.” 
At the same theatre, Mr. Martin Harvey, years later, presented that 
admirable adaptation by the Revs. Freeman Wills and Frederic Lang- 
bridge, called ““ The Only Way,” of which there is no need further to 
speak. In the middle and later Victorian days, nearly every one of 
Dickens’s books was put on the stage with, of course, varying success, 
but generally with complete satisfaction to all concerned. 

Dozens of adaptations of David Copperfield had been given before 
Sir Herbert Tree thought of his magnificently fine and human pro- 
duction which secured such enormous patronage at His Majesty's 
Theatre; ~ Little Em’ly,” at the now forgotten Olympic Theatre in 
1869, met with Dickens’s own cordial approval and congratulations 
to the adapter, Andrew Halliday. In David Copperfield, there are 
quite four stage plays, taking it section by section and continuing 
where necessary, and the same applies to Dombey and Son, Nicholas 
Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Our Mutual Friend, Barnaby Rudge, with its 
spectacular effects, and even the unfinished Edwin Drool. Martin 
Chuzzlewit made several good plays, notably one at the Olympic in 
1868, in which John Clarke played Mrs. Gamp, and Nellie Farren, 
Bailey Junr. As for Pickwick, well, portions have been done ever 
since the genial old boy was first created to delight the ages from 1837 
to the present day, with special remembrances of Sir Henry Irving. 

With discretion, all the novels of Dickens offer opportunities to the 
dramatist—what of The Old Curiosity Shop with Dick Swiveller and 
the Marchioness in the lighter scenes and what of Bleak House? “Jo” 
from this last-named novel, filled the old Globe for its first run for 
over a year, when long runs had scarcely been heard of. And it is 
always a sure card to play. As a matter of fact, notwithstanding 
the carping of “high-brow”’ criticism, Dickens’s work well neutralized, 
and yet elaborated now and again, is always safe as an attraction in 
the theatre, where humour, pathos and the eccentricities and truth 
of human nature are appreciated. 


NOCTES PICK WICKIAN#: 
By G. W. M. REYNOLDS 
Reprinted from Zhe Veetotauler, 4th July, 1840 


Il. 


( LD WeLter—Vy, Samivel, it’s impossible! Id rayther not 

believe it, Samivel. You ain't no child o mine to go an 

forsvear all kind o’ lush in that oudacious manner. S’pose it is 

right to give up drinking, Sammy, spose it is, ve can't 

carry that measure. ‘cos, if we did, wot “ud become of the 
landlords / 


ee 
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Sam.—Wot a old curiosity you air now, with your ’cos an’ your vy ! 
There’s plenty for the landlords to do—all the busses isn’t regularly 
cadded yet, and there’s lots o’ wery super-hexcellent, out-an-out, 
fashionable crossings not as yet perwided vith sveepers. We'll 
give um work, as the gen’leman said, vhen he inwented the tread- 
mill. 

Otp WELLER.—Youw're a undutiful little boy, Sammy, to aggrawate 
your father in his old age, by giving up good beer and bustin’ 
yourself vith Adam’s ale. Howsomever, you won’t persvade me 
to jine you, Samivel ; unless I does as my old and pertikler friend, 
John Buggins, the tripe-man, used to do. 

Sam.—Wot wos that ? 

Otp WELLER.—I’1] just tell ‘ee, Sam; only let a man, as is rayther 
stout have breethin’ time in his old age. Vell, this John Buggins 
wos a wery great friend to the distiller an’ the bakkinist, Sammy ; 
but. at length he swore a terrible hoath he’d turn Teetotaler. He 
vent an’ made his mark in the pledge-book—an’ a wery great 
cross it were, ‘cos he couldn’t write; an’ as he vent home again, 
he wos so nation pleased with his-self for the exceedin’ prudent 
step he’d taken, that he revarded his-self with a quarten o’ gin 
at the wery first public he came to. 

Sam.—He was a out-an’-outer, he was! Vhigs an’ Tories is nothin’ 
to him in respect to principle. 

O_p WELLER.—It ain’t pulite to interrupt a gen’leman, Sam; you 
ain’t got no more manners thana hog. Perliteness is everything, 
as the pastry-cook said, vhen he took the first bite out o’ the pork- 
pie, to see if it was good, afore he handed it to the lady. But— 
as I wos a sayin’—this John Buggins, Eskvire, turned Teetotaler. 
Von day I went to call upon him, an’ he axed me to stay for dinner. 
“ Wery much obleeged,” said I, “I don’t care if I does.” “I 
don’t drink you know,” he says, says he, “ but you shall have 
plenty of good lush, old feller.” “ All right,” says 1; and down 
to dinner we sat. A pot o’ porter wos stood by me, an’ a precious 


great decanter o’ water near my friend Buggins. “ My eyes, 
Jack,” I says, says I, before the cloth wos removed, “‘ what a pre- 
cious lot of water you do drink, to be sure!”’ “Ah, I do,” he 


says, says he, turnin’ up the vhites of his eyes like a duck in a 
storm, Samivel, and shaking his head wery gravely: “ water,’ 
says he, “is the best o’ all the helements, the wery best. I loves 
it dearly’; and as he said them words he tossed off a tumbler 
o’ the likar without stoppin’ to draw breath. Blowed if he didn’t 
smack his lips too, as if it wos wery nice ; an’ arter dinner he vent 
out, filled his bottle again, come back, and began drinkin’ more 
fiercer than ever. He, however, gave me some precious good rum. 
an’ so I didn’t care what he did. Howsomever, he drank about 
two glasses o’ water to every one of my grog, an’ wery sprightly 
an’ gay he got too. ‘ This rum is not bad,” says I, with the hidear 
0’ temptin’ on him to jine me in a glass. “ No,” says he, ~ I'll 
stick to my water, this blessed water, vich is the most whole- 
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somest drink we can have. Natur’ gived it to us, and natur’ 
knows best, old fellow, wot’s good for us. Wot could ve do 
vithout water ? How could the brewers brew their beer vithout 
it?” “ Ain’t that rayther a singler question for a Teetotaler, 
Jack?” saysI. ‘ Not at all,” says he, an’ then up he got, out he 
went, and he come back agin with some more hot water and rum 
for me, an’ another decanter o’ stuff for his-self. ‘‘ Jack, you'll 
bust,” said I. “No I shan’t,” says he. ‘“‘ Your woice is already | 
wery thick,” saysI. “I’ve got a cold,” says he. “‘ But your heyes | 
is wery excited,” I says, says I. ‘‘ That ’s the nat’ral glow o’ 
health, consekvent on drinkin’ nothing but water,” he says, says he. 
“ But blessed if you can sit up in your chair,” says I. “Tm 
rayther sleepy,” says he. “There you go!” says I; an’ down 
he fell on the carpet as clean as a whistle. 

Sam.—That wos a rum go, I should rayther think, vich wos the ob- 
servation made by the gen’leman ven his wife was delivered 0’ 
two little niggers. 

Otp WELLER.—Nigeers, or net, Samivel, Jack Buggins tumbled 
down on the floor, an’ began cursin’ and swearin’ like a dog-cart 
driver ven the new Police bill come into hoperation. I well nigh 
busted my sides with laughin’—an’ my sides isn’t wery easy ones 
to bust neither. ‘‘ Wot’s the matter, Jack,” says I. “ Drunk!” 
says he, in a wery straightfor’ard manner; an’ so he was too, 
‘cos he’d been a drinkin’ cold gin an’ water all the blessed evening. 
Vell, I puts him to bed, tucks him up, an’ leaves him alone in his 
glory, as some versifyin’ feller said about another feller as wos 
buried without a coffin. 

Sam.— There’s black sheep in all flocks, as I heerd the parson say 
one day, an’ your Jack Buggins was one on ’em. When a man 
once says he’ll sign his name, or make his mark in witness of a 
pertickler thing, let him stick to his word like a man. 

OLD WELLER.—Wot’s all this here gammonin’ about, Samivel ? Wot 
’ud become o’ all them nice little publics along the road-side, 
if so be the coachmen was to give up stoppin’ there to take their 
drops as they’re in the habit o’ doin’? What ‘ud become o’ the 
chaps as seems to live by hangin’ about the doors of the places 
vere the coaches stops, and as stares arter the vehicles ven they’re 
long out o’ sight ? An’ wot ’ud become o’ them pretty young gals 
as draws the liquor? O Samivel, Samivel, wot a aggrawatin’ 
little boy you air to go an’ sign that there temperance hoath-book ! 
I shan’t survive it, Samivel, as the old lady observed to the doctor 
ven he desired her to leave off her grog. 

Sam.—Wot a old pickter it is, talkin’ away like a eight-day-clock, 
as if you was never goin’ down. Try the plan, yourself, old 
feller, an’ you'll soon see the consekvences. 

OLp WELLER.—Well, Samivel, I'll take your adwice for vonce. I'll 
go an’ vive this here bisness my wery partickler attention, and 
I'll think on it over a glass of purl an’ a pipe. 

[To be continued] 


EERE 
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DICKENS AS A MASTER OF WORDS 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
Il. 


PHAR usages of certain words make up another class for which 
Murray quotes Dickens. ‘‘ Natural,” for instance, used as a sub- 
stantive, is quoted from Barnaby Rudge, John Willet applying that term 
to the hero. Again, ‘ Native” as a substantive implying man of 
colour gives us a quotation referring to Major Bagstock’s unhappy 
menial. As an example of terse, uncommon, idiomatic phrases, this 
may he quoted from Great Expectations, *‘ 1 am rather bare here, but 
{ hope you’il be able to make out tolerably well till Monday.” And 
this from Our Mutual Friend, “ Bob get ye down to your supper.” 

We should hardly expect to find Dickens quoted as an authority 
on dialect, but there is at any rate, one such example: “‘ We have 
had a mort of talk, sir,’ said Mr. Peggotty tome.” “* Gormed,” however, 
Mr. Peggotty’s favourite expression is unknown to Murray. One 
slang dictionary rakes up rather a suspicious pretence to its acquain- 
tance. 

Occasionally, we don’t find a Dickensian quotation where we might 
reasonably expect one. For instance, neither under ~ lone,’ nor 
“Jorn,” is there any Gummidgian reference. There is under * lorn,” 
however, a quotation from Thomas Hardy, which rather seems an 
echo of the lady who thought so much upon the “ old ’un:’’— “She 
might be despised by my lord’s circle, and left lone and lorn.” 

Some other Dickensian quotations in Murray are: “ The favourite 
laying-place of several discreet hens;” * Saving in the country, I 
seldom go out after dark ;” “ From a gaudy blue to a faint lack-lustre 
shade of grey ;”’ ‘‘ Railway journals in the windows of its newsmen ; ” 
“A little time, a little water brought him out of his daze;”’ “‘ The 
mincing vanities and giddinesses of empty-headed girls ; ” ‘* Meanwhile 
the dog in disgrace ground hard at the organ;” “ ‘I’m a heavy grubber, 
dear boy,’ he said as a polite kind »f apology when he had made an 
end of his meal;” “A chubby street-door knocker, half-lion, half- 
monkey ;” “ She made a grab at Tinkler, and she ram-paged out ;” 
“Mr. Tuggs attended to the grocery department, Mrs. Tuggs to the 
cheesemongery ;” “““ Why argue ?’” returned Mr. Inspector in a com- 
fortable sort of remonstrance ;”’ “‘ The brown paper parcel had ‘ come 
untied ;’” “It blows great guns indeed;” ‘The college musters 
in full force from the biggest guns to the smallest.’”” Terms for the 
most part slightly unusual, or used in an unusual way. 

It is not too much to say that on the whole, Dickens is a splendid 
fount of pure, honest, good, nervous, vivid and vigorous English. His 
words are ever intensely British: as British as the whiskers of the 
eating-house waiters of his period, as intensely British as a Ham 
Sandwich or an Underdyne Beefsteak. There is absolutely nothing 
kickshaw about them. (What did not Mr. Sapsea lose by not reading 
his Dickens as I fear he didn’t ?) Fond of the French people as he 
was, he never sought to gild his style by the introduction of foreign 
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phrases. In Little Dorrit, where the ordinary novelist would have 
made use of the word “ trousseau”’ in respect to Fanny’s wedding, 
Dickens refrained. 

Perhaps it was this ultra-Britishness that made him tack a pare 
colloquialism on to one of his novels as title. Our Mutual Friend 
is not strictly defensible as a piece of grammar, but as a bit of idiom 
racy of the soil, an instant appeal to the heart ot Cockneydom, some- 
thing at once both picturesque and middleclassy ; it is distinctly 
great. A “find” it certainly was. For say what you will, it cheers 
one. Warms one. Retreshes one. Dickens’s instinct in the matter 
was as true as a die. 

Murray has quite a wise little paragraph on this use of “ Mutual,” 
as follows :— 

“Commonly censured as incorrect, but still often used in the eoll)- 
cations mutual friend, mutual acquaintance, on account of the am- 
biguity of common, which is the only adjective correctly expressing 
the intended meaning. Expressions like mutual father, mutual child, 
formerly not uncommon, would now seem strange.” 

From the names of Dickens characters, Murray has derived quite 
a number of interesting words to eke out his scarcely scanty store 
of a quarter of a million odd. None is better known perhaps, than 
‘“Bumbledom,” for it has figured in many a vehement newspaper 
leader. Pickwick gives us the dapper ‘“ Pickwickian, Pickwickianism, 
Pickwickianly.” From Pecksniff, we get “ Pecksniffery, Pecksniffism, 
Pecksniffian,’” and ‘ Pecksniffianism.”’ the last a splendid mouthtul 
for denunciatory purpose. From Gamp, which figures in itself as 
a recognised term tor an umbrella cf a blear-eyed and bulgy order, 
we derive “Gampish” and ‘“ Gampishness.” 

Dickens’s own name gives us “ Dickensian, Dickensesque, Dickens- 
ism, Dickenesque, Dickensy, Dickeny,” but thank the Lord, no 
“‘Dickensonian.” Let all note that Murray knows not the term. 

[Conclusion] 


THE REV. R. W. G. HUNTER 


WE regret to announce the death of the Rev. R. W. G. Hunter, 

which occurred recently at Oxford. Mr. Hunter, who was a 
Wesleyan minister, had been a member of the Fellowship for many 
years, and took a keen interest in all that concerned its welfare. He 
was a diligent Dickens student, and contributed on more than one 
occasion to the proceedings of the Manchester Branch, of which he was 
a highly-esteemed member. Several articles from his pen have 
appeared in the pages of The Dickensian. On retiring from the 
active work of the ministry, Mr. Hunter continued his membership 
with Manchester, and by correspondence kept in touch with the 
members there. He was a man of wide reading and exceptional 
literary attainments, and a valued contributor to the “ London Quar- 
terly,” and other magazines. He was of a bright and genial disposition, 
of lofty character, and his kindly presence will long be missed by all 
who knew him. A.H. 
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MR. HERBERT D. DOWN’S FINE WORK FOR WAR 
CHARITIES 


ME: HERBERT D. DOWN, a prominent member of the Edinburgh 

and Leith Branch, who is an admirable elocutionist and a 
clever amateur actor, has generously devoted a very large part of his 
leisure time during the past winter to dramatic recitals in aid of War 
Charities. At various entertainments held in private houses, he has 
been successful in raising a sum of two hundred and forty pounds 
which has been allocated to the following causes :— 


fe send 
To the Scottish Women’s Hospital, Abbaye de 
Royaument, France: to support the ‘“ Mrs. 
Perugini’’ Bed for one year a SF BO OND. 
British Soldier Prisoners of War in Germany : to 
keep two supplied with parcels for a year Fs 50 0 0 


Military Hospital, Endell Street, London: to supply 
extra comforts for the men (per Mrs. Perugini) 50 0 0 
Scottish Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, Newington 


House, Edinburgh . spend. 2 05r 0 
Soldiers’ Rest Hut, Rediord Barracks, Colinton hi 20 0 0 
To the Fund for providing Concerts to the Wounded 

(per Mrs. Patrick Pringle) ... 15 0 0 
To the Clergymen of two poor parishes to send com- 

forts to their boys at the front (£10 each) 20 20R=0 


Rest Hut, The Mound, Edinburgh: to provide meals 
for penniless soldiers and sailors visiting the 
Hut ... 5-8 xa die an ae BA yd OF Ovi 0 


Total see oo £240 0 0 


Mr. Down’s repertoire includes, besides the works of Dickens, 
those of F. Anstey, Eugene Field, J. M. Barrie, Whitcomb Riley and 
Rudyard Kipling. It will be noticed that the bed in the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital, for which Mr. Down has contributed £50, has 
been named after Mrs. Perugini, an expressed wish of his to which 
Mrs. Perugini graciously gave her consent. In order to show Mrs. 
Perugini how he appreciated her good nature and interest, he sent her 
£50 from his earnings that she might contribute it to any War fund 
in which she was interested. This sum as will be seen, she forwarded 
to the Military Hospital, Endell Street, London “to the delight,” a 
she tells us, “of Doctor and Treasurer and all concerned, who have 
expressed to Mr. Down their gratitude and pleasure at the welcome 
gift.” Mrs. Perugini is delighted at Mr. Down’s exceptionally good 
and generous nature. ‘‘ I think,” she says, “ my father’s books have 
inspired him or at least helped his own generous instincts. And I 
am proud and pleased to think it.” 

We offer Mr. Down our hearty congratulations at so splendid an 
effort so splendidly achieved. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


HE Dickens Fellowship has so far been able to defray the cost 
of producing The Old Curiosity Shop, Great Expectations and 
Barnaby Rudge in Braille type for the use of the Blind, through 
the National Institute for the Blind, whilst the Institute has in addition 
the following books: Nicholas Nickleby, A Tale of Two Cities, the 
Christmas Books, David Copperfield, Pickwick Papers and Doctor 
Marigold. 

In view of the great demand for the works of the novelist by the 
blind community (now so largely increased by the brave soldiers and 
Sailors), the Fellowship has undertaken to supply as many more as the 
generosity and sympathy of its members will allow. The last book, 
Barnaby Rudge, cost £105, which amount has been handed to the 
Institute who are rapidly producing the volumes. When the plates are 
made and volumes printed, copies are available throughout the whole 
of the country. 

We are now appealing for funds to complete Martin Chuzzlewt, 
which owing to its length will cost more than Barnaby Rudge. Towards 
this sum the Edinburgh Branch has sent the generous amount of £20, 
which “will show,” writes Mr. Morison, the Secretary, “‘ that the 
Edinburgh Branch is wholly in sympathy with the fine efforts which 
you in London are making to ‘ give light to those who sit in darkness ; ’ ” 
whilst the Gloucester branch has sent a second donation, bringing 
the amount in hand to date to £73 14s. 1d. During the coming months 
when the activities of the various branches of the Fellowship are more 
or less at a standstill, we suggest that members should obtain a collecting 
card from Mr. T. W. Hill and endeavour to fill it. If 250 members 
(a small percentage of the Fellowship’s strength) undertook to fill 
one card each, the result would be most helpful. 


Sig Begs 
Previously acknowledged bs or sit sae 24 een 
Edinburgh and Leith Branch ... 20 0 0 
Miss Christine Matz (including £2 for one ’ Golliwog, 
from a friend in America who wishes to be Anon.) 2 10 0 
Second Lieut. W. L. Grech 202i 10 
Gloucester Branch (2nd Donation) .. 114 0 
Hull Branch (1st. Donation), Pg Mr. G. E. Tindal Ly 26 
Cheltenham Branch 1s Ane 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters ... 1 > 0760 
Collected by Miss Riddel 1. 04,0 
Miss E. H. Miller : 1 00 
Mr. James Moody (Wellington, 'N.Z. i OPE Dae 
Total wide v3 £73 14 1 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“© T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?**—Rosa DaRTLE. 


QUESTIONS 
Martin CHuzzLeEwir: Some Queries. Chapter IV.: ‘That 


ee 
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worthy man, Mr. Pecksniff . . . . withdrew to his own home and remained 
there three whole days ; not so much as going out for a walk beyond 
the boundaries of his own garden .. . . During the whole of this interval, 
he haunted the‘ Dragon’ at all times and seasons in the day and night.’’ 
Is not this a contradiction? Chapter VII.: ‘‘the Misses Norris 
presently began. They sang in all languages—except their own— 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swiss.’* What is the 
Swiss language ? Is it a joke ? Chapter IX.: ‘In the feast at 
Todger’s they had pounds of raisins, stacks of biffins,..”? What are 
biffins ? With thanks for any information you can give me.—J. H,. 
McNovtry. 
ANSWERS 

Tue ‘“‘ Doc or Montareis.”” Errata. There are three typographical 
errors in the answer in the April Dickensian. The owner of the dog 
was named Montdidier (not ‘‘ Mordidier ’”’), the French King concerned 
was Charles V. (not ‘‘ VI.’’), and the dog’s fame has been perpetuated 
(not “* perpetrated ”’).—E.K.P. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A UNIQUE PICKWICK 

Srr.—The writer has recently added to his collection of Dickensiana 
a copy of an exceedingly rare American edition of Pickwick. It is 
called by the publishers “‘ Carleton’s Royal Edition,” and was published 
in New York by G. W. Carleton & Co. in 1880. The title page says : — 
Profusely illustrated from drawings by Gustave Doré, George Cruik- 
shank, H. K. Browne (Phiz), R. Seymour, John Leech, G. Cattermole, 
G. du Maurier, Richard Doyle, Marcus Stone, S. L. Fildes, F. Barnard, 
Ellen Edwards, Birket Foster and others. 

It is a quarto of 490 pages, nine inches by eleven inches, and it would 
be truly, as the title page says, a royal edition, if the illustrations had 
really been drawn for it by the array of talented artists and illustrators 
named in the list on its title page. The fact is, however, that the 
only illustrations in it actually drawn to illustrate Dickens’s masterpiece 
are those drawn by Seymour and H. K. Browne for the original edition 
and the second set drawn by Browne for the Household Edition, all 
of which are reproduced by zine etchings and inserted in the text. 
There are, however, certain illustrations by the other artists whose 
names are quoted above from the title page. 

There is a full-page illustration on page 66 by F. Barnard, entitled 
“Mr. and Mrs. Pott at home,” which shows an elderly lady with cap 
and curls, seated with two gentlemen, one on each side of her, and a 
third standing at her back. In each hand she is holding a large hand- 
bill, headed: ‘To the electors of the Borough of ete.,’? and in her 
lap is another headed: ‘‘ Your vote is requested for Professor Wiggins. 
etc.” Perhaps some of your readers may know for what book Barnard 
really drew this picture. A little further on is a small cut entitled 
“The Inn at Muggleton,” which readers of Pickwick know was ‘‘ The 
Crown,”’ but the sign on the inn shown in the illustration has on it 
“The George.” 

On page 115, is an illustration showing a building of Elizabethan 
architecture with two gables, and a stone wall in front, with the 
title under it “ ‘The Peacock’ Inn from the road.” On _ page 
136, is a picture of a Swiss Chalet, with a boy in front of it driving 
three pack mules, and is entitled “‘ Mrs. Leo Hunter’s ‘ Den.’” On 
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page 182, is a picture showing two three-story gable-roofed houses 
with latticed bay windows, which the inscription says is ** Mr. Lowton’s 
Favourite Public House.” On page 194, is a full-page illustration 
showing a postman in a door opening into a hallway, delivering mail 
to several ladies, all of whom are attired in the dresses and hoop skirts 
of ‘‘ the sixties,” and the title under it is “‘ A Christmas Morning at 
Wardles.” On page 258, is a full-page drawing by Gustave Doré, 
showing Sir Paul Pindar’s house, which old Londoners know was torn 
down in 1890, and students of Pickwick will be surprised to learn from 
the title under it that it was “ The Wine Vault in High Street, 
patronised by Mr. Bob Sawyer.” 

Without going into further details, the illustration shows that the 
editors and the artists have discovered (?) many buildings mentioned 
by Dickens in the book, which such eminent Dickens topographers as 
Mr. and Mrs. Snowden Ward, Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, and Mr. Robert Allbut 
have failed in identifving, such as Sam Weller’s Sausage Factory, the 

rarden Lane where Sam Weller discovered the residence of Arabella 
Allen, Bob Sawyer’s Surgery in Bristol, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

There are several very curious portraits of some of the characters. 
among which are Mr. Smangle, Mr. Mivins, Peter Magnus, Mr. Tom 
Roker, and Mr. Dowler. There is one very remarkable portrait of a 
gentleman with flowing side whiskers, an eyeglass in the left eye, and 
kid gloves on his hands. In his right hand is a cigar, in the left a 
cane, and the title says it is the sheriff's officer, “‘ Mr. Namby of Bell 
Alley.” 

The writer’s copy is the only one he has ever seen, and in the twenty 
odd years he has been collecting Dickensiana he has never seen or 
heard of such an edition until he came across this in asecond-hand book 
shop in St. Louis, Missouri, and it is hardly necessary to say that it 
is not only rare, but as shown by the foregoing regarding the illus- 
trations, unique. 

Yours very truly, W. G. WILKINS. 


LEAVE FORSTER ALONE 


Sir. - Any suggestion from Mr. Cuming Walters is entitled to serious 
attention, but I confess that T cannot see with him in the suggestion 
he made in your March issue. JT cannot help saying that it seems to 
ine that he is asking for a Dickens Encyclopedia, and not a biography at 
all. We must read his letter in conjunction with his article last Nov- 
ember. He then told us—-and he now repeats it—that Forster did 
not give us a satisfactory picture of Dickens. He quoted Mr. Locker 
Lampson ; now he quotes Lady Dorothy Nevill. He might quote a 
hundred people. Then he comes along and says “ Republish Forster, 
using these quotations as notes, adding chapters and appendices.” 
In addition, he reminds us that many facts in Dickens’s life have 
become known since Dickens died, and he would have these added to 
the notes, appendices and extra chapters. I wish to goodness some- 
body would collect all this material and give it to the world in useful 
form, but don’t let us mess about with Forster in this way. Mr. 
Walters tells us that there is no art in Forster’s method. May be 
there is not, but the cry of “Art for Art’s sake’ is anathema 
to me, and in any case, I can’t see any art in Mr. Walter’s suggestion. 
I agree with his estimate of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s biography of 
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Lord Macaulay, but imagine a Macaulay Fellowship; does anyone 
doubt but that Sir George’s book would prove almost as unsatisfactory - 
as Forster’s ? I fancy it would be more unsatisfactory, for there are 
fewer ‘“‘ facts’ in the former than in the latter. Forster is unsatis- 
factory im a good many ways, but I do protest that he is entitled to 
justice. He was aiming to give a picture of his friend as he knew him. 
Did he not succeed in that ? Mr. Walters says that Forster was too 
close to Dickens personally. Others say he wrote too soon after 
Dickens’s death. Both objections might be raised to Boswell, Trev- 
elyan, Lockhart, Mrs. Gaskell, and Lord Morley. They have no 
substance in them. Please let us leave Forster alone. He stands 
with all his faults, and with his many more merits, and he should be 
allowed to stand unmolested. The new facts, and other material 
should be made use of. But what can be the objection to a new bio- 
graphy ? Not seeking to displace Forster—you won’t do that if you 
try, notwithstanding his faults—but supplementing him. Who is to 
do it? JI don’t know. The late F. G. Kitton tried to do it, and if 
knowledge were the sole qualification, he was the man, but did he 
succeed ? A man who combines knowledge—not so much the know- 
ledge of the facts as the journalistic knowledge of where to find his 
facts—in a literary sense—which is the same as a capacity for estimating 
character—that is the man. But I don’t know where he is to be 
found. 
Yours faithfully, J. W. T. Ley. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

BIRMINGHAM.—On March 14th a meeting was held, when the 
chair was taken by Mr. Geo. Titterton, J.P. The lecturer was Mr. 
A. G. Chovil, whose subject was ““Some of Dickens’s Affirmations.”’ 
He took three characters from the novels and used them as examples 
of certain principles laid down by Dickens. First, Mr. Tetterby and 
his family show that mankind can be happy in any circumstances, 
however poor, as long as there is goodwill and peace at heart; that 
it is what men are at heart that drags them down or raises them, and 
that, though bad and good are inextricably mingled in recollection, it 
is not good or right to seek forgetfulness, as memory “‘ pays.”” Secondly, 
Joe Gargery, with his ‘‘ heart of gold,” a very babe in some ways, but 
ever true to right ideals, shows that simple goodness and purity of 
motive are more important than manner or position, and exemplifies 
that it is not possible to know how far the influence of a good man 
extends. Thirdly, Tom Pinch shows how an inability to see evil leads 
to a higher vision—the beauty of nature and humanity became visible 
to Tom Pinch because he was slow to perceive evil in any one. That 
complete “‘ unworldliness”’ led to his happiness ; we are given to too 
much ‘ getting and spending ”’ and self-seeking. On March 28th, the 
annual meeting was held ; Mr. P. H. Deacon (Chairman of the Council) 
presided. The officers for the ensuing season were elected, balance 
sheet presented by the Treasurer (Mr. Grove) and other business 
transacted. The President for the session was elected in the person of 
Mr. W. Powell, the Chief Librarian of Birmingham. 


CHELTENHAM.—The annual business meeting was held in the 
Highbury rooms on March 30th, and was well attended. Mr. T. Lyon 
19 » 
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(President) was in the chair. The minutes and accounts for the past 
year were read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Palser), which, 
considering the present conditions, proved to be very satisfactory. 
Special thanks were recorded to the “‘ entertainment party,” which 
had visited every hospital in the town, and to Mr. James, who lent his 
premises for the use of the committee. The election of officers and 
committee then took place. Mr. Lyon was re-elected as President. The 
Vice-Presidents were re-elected, viz., Dr. J. H. Garrett, M.O.H.; Sir 
J. T. Agg-Gardner, M.P.; Mr. G. H. Bayley; Mr. C. H. Margrett, 
Miss M. Twiss, Mr. R. E. Steel, Miss Ethel Smith, Mr. W. H. Symonds, 
Mr. E. Temple Thurston, with the addition of the Rev. R. H. M. Bouth. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Palser) was also re-elected, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen were chosen as the committee :— 
Mrs. King Higgs, Mrs. Leedham, the Misses Adam, Beard and Twiss, 
Messrs. Beard, Broom, Symonds, James, and Sergt.-Major Brill. One 
guinea was voted to headquarters for the supply of Dickens’s Works 
in Braille for the blind, and the contents of the Red Cross box forwarded 
to that society. A delightful sketch was given by Misses Miell and 
Winser, songs by Miss Drake, a recitation by Miss Adderley, and an 
inspiring reading from Martin Chuzzlewit rendered by Mr. W. Banks. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—At the meeting held on 22nd March, 
in the Goold Hall (Lady Parrott in the chair), a lecture was given by 
Mr. William Woodburn, Educational Editor for Messrs. W. and R. 
Chambers, Limited, on ‘‘More Child Characters of Dickens.”* In 
dealing with Little Nell, the Marchioness, Pip, Estella, and Sophy 
Marigold, the lecturer drew attention to the great importance which 
Dickens evidently attached to environment as a factor in the develop- 
ment of character ; while Polly, in Mugby Junction, and the children 
of The Holly Tree Inn were instanced as charming representatives of 
a type of child not perhaps so rare as is commonly supposed. The 
Annual General Meeting took place on April 5th, under the presidency 
of Mr. David McRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot.), who was unanimously re- 
elected to the position he has so long and so worthily filled. The 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer’s reports showed that the Branch had 
added to its membership, and that the financial state of affairs were 
favourable. Mr. J. Murray Minck, and Mr. Henry Brierley, were 
elected to the two vacancies on the Committee, and Miss Helena Sharp 
was appointed Hon. Joint Secretary. Barnaby Rudge was the book 
chosen for study for next session. 


GLOUCESTER.—The winter session was brought to a highly suc- 
cessful conclusion at Northgate Mansions, on April 4th, when a good 
attendance of members thoroughly enjoyed the very interesting 
Pickwickian programme provided. Mrs. F. H. Bretherton (a former 
Mayoress) took the place of the Mayoress (Lady Bruton), who was 
absent through illness—in describing the “‘ Pickwickian Peregrinations 
in Gloucestershire ’”? ; Miss West dealt with “‘ The Downfall of Stiggins * 
and Miss Williams introduced ‘“‘ Tony Weller as ‘ Eggzekiter.’** The 
discussion was appropriately opened by another lady member, Mrs. 
Garnham, who quoted the description of ‘“‘ Pickwick’ by Miss Mary 
Russell Mitford in 1837, as “‘ fun—lLondon life—but without anything 
unpleasant; a lady might read it aloud; and this so graphic, so in- 
dividual, and so true, that you could curtsey to all the people as you 
see them in the streets.” Referring to the first reading, the President 
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(Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) called attention to the coincidence that at the 
Court of Quarter Sessions for Gloucestershire on the previous day, the 
Licensing Committee reported the grant of an off-licence in respect of 
the ‘‘ Bell Inn,” Berkeley Heath, the owner of which had intimated his 
intention shortly to discontinue the sale of intoxicants under the pub- 
lican’s licence hitherto held, and expressed his regret that the official 
announcement of the impending change in the status of this interesting 
relic of the old coaching days was not embellished by an allusion to 
its Pickwickian association. The Mayor (Sir James Bruton), who spoke 
to the same effect, congratulated the President upon the session having 
been so conspicuously successful and enjoyable. It was decided that 
the book for next session should be selected from Barnaby Rudge, 
David Copperfield and Martin Chuzzlewit. A second collection for 
Dickens books in Braille type for the blind was made. During the 
evening the members were afforded opportunity of inspecting a fac- 
simile of the cover of the famous first monthly number of Pickwick, 
autographed by Charles Dickens as having been given by him to his 
sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth ; lent by Mr. G. Pontin. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The March Meeting 
took place on the 22nd, at the West Hackney Lecture Hall, Church 
Road, when the members held a magazine night. The chairman 
of the branch, Mr. A. C. Hewlett, acted as editor and designed and 
executed a beautiful and artistic cover to receive the various con- 
tributions. Great credit is due to him for his untiring exertions, and 
also for the success of the evening. The chairman of the meeting, 
Miss M. Catchpole, commenced with the reading of some humorous 
lines supposed to have been written by Mr. Weller, Senior, on ‘‘ women 
as chairmen.” Mr. Hewlett next read some editorial pars which were 
very witty. Mr. Millar read a paper comparing the characteristics 
in manner and speech of some of Dickens’s characters and their counter- 
parts in Shakespeare. Miss Syrett read a true story concerning a lad 
who had fought in the war and was several times wounded and who 
was entertained by the Manchester Branch while in Manchester 
Hospital. Miss K. Clothier read Mr. Humphreys’s pamphlet, “‘ Has 
the Dickens Fellowship justified itself ?”? with which the members 
thoroughly agreed. The final contribution was read by the editor and 
took the form of a serious vein suitable to the times, and which predicted 
that, after all the troubles occasioned by the present crisis of our 
history, there was a silver lining behind the dark clouds which would 
reveal for our nation and the whole world, a golden future. 


HULL.—The annual meeting and election of officers took place at 
The Metropole on March 30th. The evening combined business with 
pleasure, and a very enjoyable time wasspent. The President presided. 
The Secretary’s reports were very satisfactory, showing how very 
necessary such bright and interesting meetings were, at this time of 
especial stress and pain. The attendances at all meetings have been 
well maintained. The ladies have been busy knitting, and a parcel of 
comforts, cigarettes and Dickens’s Works forwarded to the Balkans 
was cordially acknowledged. Several of the members have given enter- 
tainments, both at soldiers’ camps and at soldiers’ and civilian concerts. 
The officers elected are :—President, Mr. R. J. Burden; Treasurer, 
Mr. A. Varley ; General and Social Secretary, Miss Gertrude Watson, 
L.R.A.M.; Minute Secretary: Miss Edith Brown; Auditor, Mr. 
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Mortimer Petty, B.A.; Committee, Mrs. Appleby, Mrs. Anderson, 
Mrs. Elsom, Mrs. Gordon, Misses A. Sutton, H .Wright, EK. Watson and 
Messrs. F', W. Page, J. W. Gordon, Appleby, H. Ellison, E. Suddaby and 
Hampshire. The programme was charmingly contributed to by 
Mrs. Elsom, Miss E. Graves, Messrs. Auckland, Hampshire, Holgate 
Ellison, Lancaster and R. J. Burden ; a little sketch, ‘‘ Bob Sawyer’s 
Supper Party,” in which Messrs. Page, Rothwell, Walsh, Mrs, Elsom 
and Miss E, Graves took part, concluded a pleasant evening. The 
Treasurer made a very satisfactory financial report and cordial votes 
of thanks were passed to all the officers and committee. 


LIVERPOOL.—The Annual General Meeting was held at the 
Royal Institution on March 21st, 1917, Mr. Edgar A. Browne, F.R.C.8. 
was unanimously re-elected President. All the Vice-Presidents were 
re-elected, with the addition of Mr. T. N. Philip. Mrs. 8. H. Bell 
was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, and Messrs. G. A. Tessimond and Fredk, 
A. van Gelder, Hon. Secretaries. All members of the Council were 
also re-elected, and Mr, J. Wallace and Mr, Marsden were elected Hon. 
Auditors. This was followed by a members’ evening, at which The 
Old Curiosity Shop was discussed. Mrs. Dunnett opened the pro- 
ceedings with an interesting character study of Mrs. Quilp, followed 
by Mrs. Helsby, who read various extracts from the life of the 
Marchioness, to the delight of her hearers. 'The evening’s proceedings 
were throughout devoid of formality, various members taking part in 
the discussion, and a wish was expressed that more members’ evenings 
could be arranged in the future, being conducive of greater interest 
and sociability amongst the members. This terminated a session, 
which, although not financially successful, had been characterized by 
the excellence and high literary standard of the programme provided, 


MANCHESTER,—The session closed on March 30th, when the annual 
meeting was held. Mr, Arthur Humphreys presided. The report, 
read by Mr. D. J. Parry, showed that there were 140 members, fifteen, 
of whom had joined during the session. Mr, J. Lea Axon (Hon. ‘Treas.), 
gave the financial statement, which showed a satisfactory balance in 
hand. Mrs. Laurence Clay was elected President for the year in suc- 
cession to Mr. Humphreys, who resumes the duties of Secretary. Mr. 
Parry and Mr, Axon were re-appointed Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
urer respectively, and Mr. Henry Yates was elected Auditor. The 
Vice-Presidents (with the addition of Mr. John Swify) were re- 
appointed and a strong council was also elected. Miss Ingall and Miss 
Forsyth continue to act as librarians. At the conclusion of the formal 
business a short entertainment was given. Mrs. Clay recited extracts 
from David Copperfield, A Tule of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge ; 
and Miss Forsyth and Miss E. Jones gave ‘* Mrs. Finching’s Romance.” 
Miss Rosalind Lees was the vocalist. Refreshments were served 
under the direction of the lady members of the Council. 


NEW YORK.—The meetings have been held regularly each month 
since October. At the December Christmas party, the members and 
guests were most delightfully entertained by Mr. Charles Govan, whose 
rendition of A Christmas Carol merited the great applause it received. 
Two large baskets of gifts and eleven dollars in money were contributed 
by the members for the crippled children of the Rhinelander School. 
In January, the meeting took the form of a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Speaight, of London. The entertainment provided was a guessing 
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contest. Mr. Speaight read from his book, ‘‘My Dickens Friends,” and 
the audience were asked to place the names called for by the rhymes. 
The prize, a copy of the book, was won by Mrs. Newcomer. On Feb. 
7th, the regular dinner in honour of Dickens was given at the Hotel 
Majestic. Mr. Joyce Kilmer presided. Most clever and witty speeches 
were made by Mr. Eliot Parker Butler, Don Marquis, Miss Margaret 
Widdemar, Dr. Conde, B. Pallen and Mr. Anthony Euwer. It was 
considered one of the most brilliant dinners the Branch has ever given. 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the annual meeting in January, held at the 
Hotel Adelphia, all the officers were re-elected with the exception of 
the Second Vice-President, the vacancy in that office being filled by the 
election of Thomas K. Ober, Jr. ; and George F. Dobbin was added to 
the Council. There was a net gain of 22 members, the present enrol- 
ment being 336. Following the business session there was a considera- 
tion of certain phases of A Tale of Two Cities. An interesting paper 
under the title ‘‘ Defarge’s Wine Shop,” sketching the social conditions 
of the period was read by Thomas K, Ober, Jr. The “‘ Jerry Cruncher ” 
episodes were read by Mrs. John Van Miller; and Harry Kmerson 
Wildes gave ‘‘ Madame Defarge and Miss Pross.”’ A brilliant paper by 
Judge John M. Patterson on ‘ Paris in 1793’ gave a most entertaining 
description of the manners and customs of the great French capital at 
that time. A number of songs in a charming voice were rendered by 
Miss Mildred Faas, with Miss Helen F, Boothroyd as accompanist. 
The 7th of February was celebrated as usual with a dinner at the 
Adelphia, attended by 165 members and guests. The event also 
marked the tenth anniversary of the branch’s organization. The day 
began with the placing of an ivy wreath, studded with crimson carna- 
tions, on. the statue of Dickens and Little Nell, in Clarke Park. Presi- 
dent Patterson acted as toastmaster at the dinner with characteristic 
grace and wit. He reviewed the work accomplished by the branch in 
the last ten years, and predicted greater usefulness and a wider influence 
in the years to come. Former Governor of Pennsylvania, Edwin 8. 
Stuart, gave an address full of reminiscences. Speeches were also 
made by Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, Judge Norris 8. Barratt, Edwin 
Newton and Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, D.D. Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, who was at a local theatre with his splendid production of Henry 
VIII., was at the close of the performance escorted to the dinner and 
made an entertaining speech, stating among other very interesting 
things, that he hoped to soon put on the stage his version of David 
Copperfield. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The annual general meeting was held at the 
All Saints’ Institute on April 16th, when Mr. ‘A. C. Hallett presided. 
The report of the Committee and that of the "Treasurer were adopted, 
the latter showing a balance of £7 10s. Of this amount £1 11s. 6d. was 
given to the “‘ Avenue Hall Soldiers’ Rest,’’ where a splendid work has 
been done, and much appreciated by our gallant fellows. An appeal 
is being made to the members of the branch for a subscription to the 
fund for providing the Blind with Dickens’s Works. ‘The re-election of 
Dr. Alex Hill, M.A., and other officers, was carried. A vacancy on 
the list of Vice-Presidents by the death of Miss E. E. Moody was filled 
by the election of Mrs. Franklin, and Mr. Wilfrid Powell was placed 
on the Committee in lieu of Mr. Douglas Bird. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Last month, Mr. F. T. Dalton, M.A., 
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delivered his most interesting lecture on “Dickens as Optimist,” 
which was greatly appreciated. An entertainment was given on behalf 
of the War Hospitals Supply Depot, consisting of scenes from Dickens, 
which resulted in over £30 being handed to the Charity in question. 


TORONTO.—The regular meeting was held on March 8th, in the 
Conservatory of Music, when a programme of exceptional quality was 
rendered. ‘‘ Mr. Watkins Tottle and Miss Lillerton,” one of the funniest 
of the Sketches by Boz, was presented with fine appreciation of its 
humour by the players, the lady’s part being particularly good, in 
make-up and acting. Cello solos, by Mrs. A. P. Costigane, were well 
received, and special mention must be made of the refreshingly simple, 
and altogether chatming reading of Miss Nutthall. This young lady 
possesses a voice of exquisite quality, which she uses without affectation, 
and her diction is almost perfect. Anything better than her rendering 
of the “‘ Child’s story ” is very rarely heard. The chair was taken by 
Mr. F. W. Hayden, who also read a paper on the short stories of Dickens. 


WINNIPEG.—“ Robert W. Service, the spirit of his poetry, and his 
personality,” were most interestingly told on March 8th, in a lecture 
by Dr. A. G. Sinclair, in the Convocation Hall, Wesley College. Dr. 
Sinclair is particularly qualified to deal with this subject as he has been 
many years a personal friend of the poet. Following the lecture were a 
number of stereopticon views of the Yukon and the various places in 
Service’s “‘ Songs of a Sourdough,” and other Yukon writings, explained 
and commented upon by Dr. Sinclair. Songs by Miss Thompson and 
Mrs. Rocher were very acceptable. Dr. Allison presided. 


THE BROUGHTON PICKWICK CLUB.—The 170th meeting of 
the above club, held on April 2nd, was a record meeting for war-times. 
In the absence of so many members on service an open night was 
announced, and visitors outnumbered members in a fine gathering. A 
night of full harmony was the result, and the visitors gave an excellent 
account of themselves in an unusually able exhibition of vocal and 
instrumental harmony. Mr. Winkle, Mr. Wardle and Mr. Jingle 
maintained the traditions of the Club even in such a visiting assembly 
of talent, and Dr. Slammer’s original poem on the “ Pickwick Club ” 
enabled him to emphasise the various peculiarities of the various 
members of the Club, to the evident pleasure of their guests. Mr. 
Pickwick found a ready sale for the first delivery of The Dickensian. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


““In Dickens’s Land,” by ‘‘ Casey.” Labour Leader, 29th March.. 

**Landor in Bath.” Bristol Times, 31st March. 

* Carlo :Dickens e V’Italiano,’? by Federico Cannavo. Jl Narzono, 
(Florence), 18th March. 

“* War and Letters.” Spectator, 21st April. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MAY 


10. London: Headquarters Council Meeting, at 14 Clifford’s Inn, 
E.C. 4, at 7 o’clock. 
12. Hackney: Annual Dinner at the ‘‘ George and Vulture.” 
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roduction from the original drawing made by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A,, at Gads Hill 
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